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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Details  of  a  federal  scholarship  plan  to  be 

pushed  by  the  U.S.  OflSce  of  Education  were  revealed 
last  week  by  Commissioner  of  Education  E^rl  J.  Mc¬ 
Grath  to  the  Assn,  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties  convening  in  Kansas  City.  Costing  $300,000,000  per 
year,  the  program  would  provide  400,000  undergraduates 
with  scholarships  of  $600  each;  37,500  graduate  students 
with  annual  fellowships  of  $1,000. 

In  promoting  the  proposal  (which  will  be  urged  for 
enactment  by  Congress  after  it  reconvenes  in  January), 
advocates  will  stress  current  waste  of  human  resources. 
In  Kansas  City,  McGrath  used  these  figures:  only  60  of 
320  fifth-grade  students  who  have  the  ability  to  continue 
their  education  through  college  now  do  so,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  low  parental  income. 

Stalled  hy  one  vote,  the  Humphrey  bill  (S.  2317) 
providing  federal  aid  for  state  surveys  of  school  building 
needs  and  for  school  construction  in  defense  and  other 
federal-activity  areas,  must  await  House  determination  in 
1950.  Unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  measure 
was  presented  in  the  House  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session.  But  a  single  objection  to  passage  of  the  bill 
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by  unanimous  consent  was  sufficient  to  prevent  House 
action.  At  first  only  Rep.  Nichobon  (R.-Mass.)  demurred, 
but  later  Rep.  Jensen  (R.-Iowa)  also  held  out.  Both  feared 
the  measure  was  the  opening  wedge  to  a  large-scale  pro¬ 
gram  of  federal  school-building  aid. 

Other  education  measures  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
pending  consideration  by  the  House:  (1)  the  Taft 
federal-aid  bill  (2)  a  school  health  bill  (3)  a  plan  for 
federal  aid  to  medical  education  (4)  a  proposal  for  a 
Nat.  Science  Foundation. 

Courts  hearing  discrimination  suits  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  by  plaintiffs’  attorneys  to  note  a  brief  recently 
filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  U.S.  Justice  De¬ 
partment.  Supporting  a  Negro  who  claims  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  meal  on  a  Southern  Railway  train,  the  Justice 
Department  attacked  the  doctrine  of  “separate  but  equal” 
facilities  as  a  “constitutional  anachronism  which  no  longer 
deserves  a  place  in  our  law.”  With  segregation,  facilities 
are  rarely  equal,  the  Department  stated.  It  added:  “The 
idea  of  separate  facilities  is  in  itself  a  negation  of  full 
and  complete  citizenship.”  (See  “In  a  Brief  to  the  Supreme 
Court,"  RELIGION.) 

Last  week  a  suit  charging  unequal  facilities  for  Negroes 
in  the  schools  of  Arlington  County,  Va.,  was  taken  under 
advisement  by  a  federal  judge  in  Alexandria;  another 
challenging  Virginia’s  system  of  regional  high  schools  for 
Negro  students,  was  being  studied  by  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Richmond.  Still  another  blaming  the  dual 
school  system  for  educational  inequalities  will  be  heard 
by  a  Federal  District  Court  in  Atlanta,  starting  Nov.  10. 

To  protest  overhauling  of  education  in 

Germany,  Alonzo  G.  Grace  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations  Division  of  the 
U.S.  High  Commission  and  is  returning  to  the  U.S.  to 
accept  a  professorship  at  the  U.  of  Chicago.  Grace,  a 
former  State  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Connecticut, 
contends  that  for  effective  re-education  of  Germany,  edu¬ 
cational  objectives  must  not  become  confused  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind  with  military,  economic  or  political  objectives 
— hence,  education  should  be  handled  by  a  separate  agen¬ 
cy.  Under  the  new  organizational  plan,  he  points  out. 
the  work  of  the  education  division  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  new  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  and  as  a  result,  edu¬ 
cation  is  subordinated  to  other  Government  activities. 
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A  suit  over  naming  of  a  high  school  has  been 
dismissed  by  a  court  in  Philadelphia.  Brought  by  a 
group  of  taxpayers  in  a  section  of  the  city  known  as 
Mayfair,  the  case  challenged  the  right  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  defy  community  preference  for  the  name 
“Mayfair  High  School”  and  christen  a  new  school  in  tin- 
area  “Abraham  Lincoln.”  But  the  court  decreed  that  the 
board  had  the  right  to  name  any  school  that  it  builds. 

Upholding  VA  tuition  rules,  a  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  sanctioned  the 
validity  of  the  Veterans  Administration  regulation  that 
a  school  established  after  the  GI  bill  became  effective  on 
June  22.  cannot  be  “considered  as  having  customary  tu¬ 
ition  rates,  and  therefore  must  show  that  tuition  charges 
are  fair  and  reasonable.”  The  decision  came  in  suits 
brought  by  ibe  Metropolitan  Training  Center,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  and  tbe  Michigan  Technical  Institute,  Detroit. 


CORRECTION :  "’Local,  State  and  Federal  Responsibilities  for 
Public  Education,”  noted  in  the  Current  Reading  section  of  EDU¬ 
CATION  SUMMARY,  Oct.  20,  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  Sch<M)l  Executive,  470  4th  Ate.,  N.Y.  16,  not  in  Nation’s 
Schools  as  was  stated. 


Administration 


^rational  p<»liries  for  driver  training  were 
drawn  up  by  representatives  of  state  education  depart 
ments,  schools,  colleges  and  associations,  who  met  last 
month  at  Jackson’s  Mill,  W.  Va.  These  are  among  the 
measures  advocated:  (1)  Driver  education  programs 
should  be  initiated  by  boards  of  education;  state  legis¬ 
latures  should  not  require  such  courses,  but  should  author¬ 
ize  expenditure  of  school  funds  to  finance  them  (2)  Driv¬ 
er  education  should  be  offered  as  a  separate  course  and 
be  taught  by  a  certified  teacher  (3)  Minimum  time  for 
completion  of  a  program  should  be  between  45  and  60 
hours,  with  six  hours’  actual  driving  time  (4)  Promotion 
of  driver  education  through  contests  which  foster  com¬ 
petition  between  individual  students  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  (5)  School  systems  should  purchase  their  own  train¬ 
ing  cars;  but  if  cars  are  given  to  the  system,  the  donated 
vehicles  may  carry  a  courtesy  line  of  no  more  than  one 
.'ind  one-half  inches  in  height. 

rontent  of  §ocial  studies  texts  is  being  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  committee  of  the  Conference  of  Amer.  Small 
Business  Organizations,  Chicago.  Seeking  to  expose  un- 
American  teachings  in  textbooks  used  in  public  schools, 
the  group  jumped  on  widely-used  American  Government. 
written  by  Dr.  Frank  Magruder  and  published  by  Allyn 
&  Bacon.  The  Magruder  text,  it  charged  recently,  is 
“broadcasting  statist  propaganda.”  (See  “The  Meaning  of 
‘StatUm;  ”  MISCELLANY.) 

Last  month  after  one  city  board  of  education — Houston, 
Tex. — terminated  use  of  die  book  by  senior  high  school 
civics  classes,  school  boards,  newspapers  and  groups  else¬ 
where  started  investigating  what  civics  texts  were  being 
used  locally.  Many  found  American  Government  fa  per¬ 


ennial  best-seller,  according  to  Allyn  &  Bacon)  the  stand¬ 
ard  book.  Invariably  it  had  been  approved  by  State  Text¬ 
book  Commissions. 

The  Houston  board  had  scuttled  the  book  after  reading 
one  paragraph  (since  revised)  in  the  1947  edition.  It 
said:  “The  United  States  is  called  a  capitalistic  country, 
but  it  does  not  have  pure  capitalism.  It  has  capitalism 
subject  to  increasing  government  control  as  our  manner 
of  living  becomes  more  complex.  The  country  is  capital¬ 
istic  with  socialistic  and  even  communistic  trends.  The 
postal  system,  power  projects  and  progressive  taxes  are 
bits  of  socialism;  the  public  free  education  and  old  age 
assistance  are  examples  of  communism  ...  to  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  need.”  (Later,  however,  Houston  school 
officials  said  that  classes  might  use  the  book  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  as  no  other  text  was  available.  Besides,  they 
said,  civics  classes  for  this  term  already  had  studied  the 
offending  paragraph  and  had  passed  on  to  other  sections. ) 

In  a  revised  edition  of  the  text,  the  paragraph  reads: 
“United  States  is  called  a  capitalistic  country,  but  it  does 
not  have  pure  capitalism.  It  has  capitalism  subject  to  in¬ 
creasing  governmental  control  as  our  manner  of  living 
becomes  more  complex.  The  country  is  capitalistic,  modi¬ 
fied  by  certain  cooperative  trends.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  postal  system,  public  power  projects,  prog¬ 
ressive  income  taxes,  old-age  pensions  and  free  public 
education.  Some  of  these  trends  ars  so  old  and  so  well 
established  that  we  seldom  think  of  them  as  socialistic.’ 

A  now  Norios  of  collogo  onfranco  tosts.  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  transfer  of  students  from  junior  to 
senior  colleges,  or  from  one  division  to  another,  has  been 
announced  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
The  examinations  will  be  given  May  13. 

Hoad  of  tho  Amor,  ronnoil  on  Eduoalion 

for  15  years,  Dr.  George  F.  Zook  will  retire  from  the 
presidency  June  20,  it  recently  was  announced.  Before 
filling  his  present  post.  Dr.  Zook  served  as  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  chief  of  the  division  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  as  president 
of  the  U.  of  Akron. 

An  oduraf ion  InNtifufo  for  tho  publio  at  the 

close  of  Amer.  Education  Week  has  been  announced  by 
the  Minneapolis  Citizens  Committee  on  Public  Education, 
which  is  leading  a  drive  to  bring  the  community  closer  to 
the  schools  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  20).  All  citi¬ 
zens  are  being  urged  to  enroll  (registration  fee:  25c),  to 
bring  their  questions  on  school  policies  and  their  ideas 
for  the  solution  of  school  problems. 

In  Connecticut,  incidentally,  the  State  Dept,  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Connecticut  Council  on  Education  recently 
sponsored  a  three-day  conference  attended  by  130  citizens 
representing  various  groups  and  types  of  communities. 
The  conference  made  these  suggestions  for  improving 
school-community  relations;  (1)  the  school  system  should 
employ  a  qualified  public  relations  officer  or  develop  one 
from  the  staff  (2)  instruction  in  public  relations  should 
be  included  in  teacher  training  (3)  lay  organizations 
should  help  in  interpreting  the  school  to  the  public. 
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At  a  Mvhool  election  in  Ogle»iby,  111.,  last 
month,  balloting  was  the  highest  on  record,  for  the  town 
turned  out  to  sanction  by  legal  procedures  what  it  already 
had  accomplished.  The  month  before  (EDI  CAT  ION  SUM¬ 
MARY  ,  Sept.  20),  school  board  members  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  had  resigned  after  being  forced  to  rehire  a  pro¬ 
bationary  teacher,  who  was  a  member  of  the  local  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers.  AFL  members  and  their  followers  had 
invaded  a  board  meeting,  had  threatened  school  officials 
with  bodily  injury  if  they  did  not  comply  with  demands. 
At  the  subsequent  election  of  school  board  members. 
Oglesby  voted  in  the  entire  AFL  slate,  composed  100' t 
of  AFL  members. 

For  progress  in  rural  education,  the  county 
superintendency  must  undergo  complete  professionaliza¬ 
tion,  Worth  McClure,  executive  secretary  of  the  AASA. 
told  county  school  officials  gathered  at  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  County  and  Rural  Area  Superintendents  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  month. 

New  officers  of  the  county  superintendents  association 
are  Michael  S.  Kies,  of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Marjorie  Leinauer,  DeKalb  County,  111.,  first 
vice-president;  Sampson  Smith,  Somerset  County,  N.J., 
second  vice-president. 

Spurning  a  bias-linked  gill,  trustees  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Military  College  in  Washington,  Miss.,  have  refused 
to  accept  land  and  mineral  rights  valued  at  $50,000,000 
from  a  white  supremacy  advocate,  George  W.  Armstrong, 
Sr.  Attached  to  the  gift  was  the  string  that  the  college 
should  ‘'teach  and  disseminate  through  every  medium 
possible  tlie  true  principles  of  Jeffersonian  democracy, 
the  Constitution,  Christianity  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin-American  races.” 

Jefferson  Military  Academy  (although  reported  at  first 
to  have  accepted  the  offer)  is  not  the  first  institution  to 
turn  down  Armstrong’s  favors.  Southern  Methodist  U.  in 
Dallas  recently  rejected  a  $5,000,000  endowment  to  be 
granted  with  the  stipulation  that  Jewish  students  be  barred 
from  classes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Records  and  Reports  for  Pupil  Transportation,  E.  Glenn  Feather- 
stone  &  Andrew  H.  Gibbs,  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  27 p.  20c.  (Suggestions  for  improved  procedures. ) 

“The  Oglesby  Incident,”  Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1949.  919  N.  Mich. 
Chicago.  (Two  reports,  one  by  former  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Wayne  C.  Butler,  of  Oglesby;  the  other  by  Irwin  R.  Kuenzli, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers.} 

Critical  Issues  and  Trends  in  American  Education,  Emit  Duncan 
Grizzell  &  Lee  O.  Garber.  Amer.  Acad,  of  Political  &  Social 
Science,  3457  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  4.  238p.  $2. 

“The  Role  of  the  Superintendent  in  Reorganized  School  Districts,” 
Roald  F.  Campbell.  School  Executive,  Oct.  1949.  470  4th  Ate., 
N.Y.  16. 

“Growth  Curve  of  a  School  Board  Member "  Otto  W.  Haisley. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11,  (The 
author  presents  a  plan  for  “in-service  training”  of  board  members.) 

Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules  of  Superintendents,  Principals  and 
Other  .Supervisory  Officials  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
State.  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Albany. 


ProiesMional  Relations 


(aiving  teachers  a  ’^sense  of  belonging’’  is 

one  of  the  major  problems  in  education,  John  Dewev 
stated  during  one  of  the  many  interviews  which  preceded 
celebration  of  his  90th  birthday  last  month.  Concerned 
with  the  way  boards  of  education  pay  lip  service  to  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  classroom,  but  often  impose  conformit) 
upon  both  teachers  and  children,  Dr.  Dewey  insists  that 
teachers  must  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  school  policy  and  in  the  political  activities  of  the 
community.  “Unless  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  retain  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  other  citizen,  teaching  will 
become  a  social  stigma  instead  of  an  honor,”  he  warned. 

As  were  his  70th  and  80th  birthday  celebrations,  the 
philosopher’s  90th  birthday  was  ushered  in  by  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  work.  The  Knowing  and  the  Known  (Bea¬ 
con  Press,  Boston;  $4)  consists  of  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  philosophical  journals  in  the  past  five  years. 
Although  all  are  not  sign^  exclusively  by  Dewey,  thev 
set  forth  his  point  of  view.  According  to  Harold  A.  Lar- 
rabee,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Union  College,  they  will 
be  “literary  hardtack  for  the  layman.”* 

To  staff  elementary  sehools  in  Texas,  the 

U.  of  Texas  has  established  a  special  Master  of  Education 
degree  plan  which  will  enable  secondary  teachers  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  work  in  elementary  schools  while  working  toward 
a  master’s  degree. 

Resenting  school  board  ^’dictation,”  12 

teachers  in  Mound,  Minn.,  claim  that  the  board  is 
“acting  in  bad  faith  in  attempting  to  force  teachers  to 
join  the  Minnesota  Education  Assn.”  Although  classes 
were  dismissed  for  teachers  to  attend  the  Twin  Cities  di¬ 
vision  meeting  of  the  MEA,  Mound  teachers  who  belong 
to  the  Federation  of  Teachers  were  not  excused  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  AFT  divisional  meeting  held  simultan¬ 
eously,  they  charge.  But  according  to  Minnesota’s  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dean  Schweickhard,  “school 
boards  have  the  right  to  decide  which  meetings  teachers 
shall  attend  on  school  time.” 

Omission  of  family  life  studies  in  teachers’ 
training  institutions  is  suspected  by  state  teachers  college 
presidents  in  New  Jersey.  Recently  they  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  survey  what  courses  are  being  offered  to  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  for  instructing  students  in  ( 1 )  the  historical 
development  of  the  family  (2)  the  biology  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  (3)  social  relationships  of  young  people  (4)  court¬ 
ship  and  marriage  (5)  homemaking  (6)  child  care,  and 
(7)  social  problems  of  home  and  family  life. 

3feglect  of  teacher  education  is  a  “tragic  para¬ 
dox,”  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Embree,  former  president  of  the 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  declared  at  a  conference  of  the 
Educational  Records  Bureau  and  the  Amer.  Council  on 

Education  last  month.  Although  the  country  has  staked 
its  future  on  education,  he  said,  teacher-training  colleges 
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are  “step-children”  of  most  universities.  While  millions 
of  dollars  are  pouring  into  other  specialized  schools,  al¬ 
most  no  one  has  endowed  teachers  colleges,  he  pointed 
out,  citing  this  example  of  inequality:  Columbia  U.  spends 
100  times  as  much  on  the  education  of  each  medical  stu¬ 
dent  as  on  the  education  of  each  prospective  teacher. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*'‘Harvest  of  Wisdom,”  Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Sat.  Kev.  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Oct,  22,  1949.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (A  review  of  John 
Dewey's  latest  book  in  the  Sat.  Review’s  “John  Dewey  Issue,”) 

“A  Platypus  in  Teacher  Education”  Ellis  F.  White.  School  & 
Society,  Oct.  22,  1949.  23  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (The  author 
points  out  shortcomings  of  a  single  type  of  training  for  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  teachers.) 


Teaching  3iethode  and  Probieme 

ny  devising  a  cost-of-iiving  index,  students 
in  social  studies  classes  of  Hot  Springs  (N.Mex.)  high 
school  have  obtained  an  understanding  of  what  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics’  figures  mean.  How  the  classes  went 
about  constructing  a  retail  price  index  for  the  community 
is  reported  by  Wm.  Swilling  Wallace,  of  Montana  U.,  in 
the  October  issue  of  Social  Education,  publication  of  the 
Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

In  teaching  composition,  an  instructor  in  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  union  high  school  asks  sophomore 
English  classes  to  judge  papers  written  by  pupils  in  other 
sophomore  sections.  On  days  when  themes  are  to  be  rated, 
the  class  is  divided  into  groups,  and  each  is  asked  to  criti¬ 
cize  six  or  eight  unsigned  compositions.  According  to  the 
teacher,  the  method  helps  the  student  develop  his  critical 
sense  in  reading,  emphasizes  the  mistakes  that  he  (too) 
should  avoid,  and  enables  him  to  see  the  importance  of 
punctuation,  grammar  and  style  in  presenting  ideas. 

Pupils  ^^rchcarsc’’  for  tests  with  a  unique  test¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  seventh-grade  reading  classes  of  Onas 
C.  Scandrette  in  South  Kitsap  (Wash.)  junior  high  school. 
On  the  day  preceding  a  regular  comprehension  examina¬ 
tion,  students  test  their  own  knowledge  on  an  electrical 
testing  board  rigged  up  by  the  teacher.  Clipped  on  the 
board  beside  a  column  of  10  small  light  bulhs  and  a  col¬ 
umn  of  10  double-throw  switches  are  10  true-false  ques¬ 
tions.  A  throw  of  the  switch  to  the  left  indicates  that  the 
student  thinks  the  statement  false;  a  throw  to  the  right 
indicates  agreement.  Set  for  each  pre-test  by  the  teacher, 
the  bulb  opposite  a  statement  lights  up  if  the  student 
presses  the  switch  to  the  correct  answer.  According  to 
Scandrette,*  the  pre-testing  system  has  increased  compre¬ 
hension  examination  scores  appreciably;  partly,  of  course, 
because  seventh-graders  are  fascinated  by  the  machine. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*‘'They  Test  Themselves,”  Onas  C.  Scandrette.  Washington  Ed. 
Jour.,  Oct.  1949.  814  Second  Ave.  Bldg.,  Seattle  4. 

“A  Study  of  Teachers'  Opinions  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic 
in  the  Elementary  School,”  Walter  A.  LeBaron.  Jour,  of  Educa¬ 


tional  Research,  Sept.  1949.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  If  'is. 
I  The  investigation,  which  found  teachers  to  be  in  agreement  with 
current  research  findings  and  experts  only  about  50%  of  the  time, 
indicates  what  areas  should  be  stressed  in  in-service  training  pro- 
grams  and  workshops.) 


Curricula 

To  develop  life  adjustment  education  in 

New  Jersey,  14  schools  have  been  named  “Life  Adjustment 
Testing  Centers,”  it  was  reported  at  the  Conference  on 
Life  Adjustment  Education  conducted  last  month  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Each  of  the  14  will  experiment  with  one  life 
adjustment  area  or  with  integrating  the  principles  of  life 
adjustment  education  into  one  phase  of  its  school  program. 
(For  suggestions  on  preparing  students  for  work,  one  phase  of  the 
life-adjustment  movement,  see  VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL.) 

I.4>cal  problems  of  education  are  emphasized 
in  a  unit  of  12th-grade  civics  in  Aljwna  (Mich.)  high 
school,  according  to  social  studies  teacher  Matt  Lager- 
berg.*  Under  the  guidance  of  Supt.  R.  H.  Wilson  (who 
comes  in  to  direct  the  study),  students  investigate  the 
purpose  of  the  public  school  system,  how  it  is  governed, 
financed,  organized  and  administered.  Some  specific 
problems  considered:  (1)  the  distinction  between  policy¬ 
making  and  administrative  functions  (2)  the  school  bud¬ 
get  (3)  why  people  pay  taxes  for  support  of  public  schools. 

In  revising  elementary  social  studies  in 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  committ«;e  of  teachers  has  prepared 
For  Our  Time  (price:  $1),  which  explains  the  objectives 
of  the  new  social  studies  curriculum.  Emphasizing  that 
a  good  curriculum  is  one  in  constant  development,  the 
handbook  presents  suggestions  for  planning  new  units  of 
study,  for  using  the  units  that  have  been  worked  out  by 
teachers  in  the  past  few  years.  Then  it  points  out  how  the 
success  of  a  unit  should  be  evaluated:  by  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  developing  improved  attitudes  and  understand¬ 
ings.  Tests  in  all  grades  should  be  designed  to  measure 
these,  not  retention  of  facts,  it  stresses.  In  primary  grades, 
incidentally,  pupils  do  not  take  written  tests.  Teachers 
determine  pupil  growth  by  keeping  anecdotal  records  on 
occurrences  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  playground,  and 
by  noting  pupils’  reactions. 

Study  of  Cleveland’s  social  services  is  to  be 

incorporated  into  the  social  studies  offered  by  junior  high 
schools  in  the  city,  it  was  announced  last  month.  The 
presentation  will  be  based  on  a  new  textbook  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  by  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Assn. 

An  experimental  science  course  will  be  taken 
by  juniors  and  seniors  in  a  selected  group  of  Kansas  high 
schools  this  year.  A  laboratory  offering,  it  is  designed 
for  pupils  who  do  not  plan  a  vocation  in  a  scientific  field, 
but  who  need  scientific  understandings  for  home  living 
and  citizenship  responsibilities,  according  to  Sol  D.  Dice, 
secondary  school  supervisor.  Units  (which  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  high  school  science  teachers  at  an  Emporia 
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State  College  workshop  this  past  summer)  cover  astron¬ 
omy,  electricity,  conservation,  plant  and  animal  life, 
building  materials,  clothing,  agriculture,  mechanics,  air 
conditioning,  cooking,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  air  and 
weather,  light  and  sound,  water,  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication. 

Publle  demand  for  ^^reali(«t.ic”  tiehoulinif 

is  evidenced  through  analysis  of  articles  on  education 
appearing  in  popular  magazines  during  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod,  according  to  twof  educators  at  the  U.  of  Illinois. 
Whether  or  not  popular  magazines  formulate  public  opin¬ 
ion  or  merely  reflect  it,  they  state,  these  articles  indicate 
that  community  opinion  may  be  much  more  sympathetic 
to  the  functional,  problem-centered,  active-learning-type 
education  than  is  commonly  assumed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Two  Local  Units  on  Practical  Citizenship,”  Matt  Lager  berg. 
Clearing  House,  Oct.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 

fWhat  Popular  Magazines  Say  About  Education,  1946-48,  Wm. 
Van  Til  &  Evelyn  Luecking.  Bur.  of  Research  &  Service,  U.  of 
III.,  Urbana.  30c. 

Applied  Chemistry  fur  High  School  Students.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  New 
York  City.  1 10  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  2.  77p.  (  A  guide  prepared 
by  teachers'  committees  for  adapting  chemistry  to  the  objectives  of 
general  education.) 

Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  Wilhelmina  Hill  &  Helen  K.  .Mackin¬ 
tosh,  eds.  Office  of  Ed.,  W ash.  25,  D.C.  ( A  bibliography  of  books 
arid  bulletins  on  social  studies  instruction  published  between  1940 
and  1949.  Another  recent  bibliography,  compiled  by  Miss  Mackin¬ 
tosh  and  published  by  the  Office  of  Ed.,  summarizes  120  social 
studies  courses  of  study  prepared  since  1946.) 

Social  Studies  Units  fur  Junior  High  Schools.  Institute  of  Citizen¬ 
ship,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan.  (Eleven  study  units  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Citizenship  Workshop  attended  by  Kansas  teachers.) 


Guidance 


To  soothe  fears  of  being  ^'^differenl**  among 
teen-agers,  a  biology  teacher  at  North  Phoenix  high  schoo! 
introduces  a  special  class  project  during  study  of  a  unit 
on  heredity.  Students  are  asked  to  submit  from  one  to  five 
unsigned  questions  concerning  transfer  of  physical,  men¬ 
tal  or  personality  traits  which  may  worry  or  particularly 
interest  them.  The  questions  then  are  classified  into  fivt 
categories  (race,  abilities,  health  and  disease,  physical 
development  and  resemblance  to  parents,  and  miscellati 
eous),  and  student  groups  are  assigned  a  special  investi¬ 
gation  of  each.  After  a  study  of  fundamental  biological 
findings  on  heredity,  the  groups  turn  in  reports,  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions  on  the  basis  of  their  newly  acquired 
knowledge. 

Through  the  project,  the  teacher  reports,*  student 
obtain  an  understanding  that  (1)  maturation  is  guided 
by  hereditary  factors,  usually  to  a  successful  conclusion 
(2)  young  persons  usually  develop  normally  (3)  fear  of 
being  “different”  is  common  among  youth  (4)  no  two 
persons  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  (5)  being  different 
from  others  is  normal. 


A  directory  of  HcholarshipH  and  fellowships  is 

being  planned  by  the  L.S.  Office  of  Education,  which  now 
is  sending  out  questionnaires  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  get  first-hand  information  on  all  available  awards.  Of 
use  to  counselors,  the  list  also  will  provide  statistics  to 
back  up  statements  that  more  scholarships  are  needed. 
(See  "Details  of  a  Federal  Scholarship  Plan,”  GOVERNMENT.) 

\  picture  vocabulary  lesl  to  determine  intelli¬ 
gence  of  children  who  are  verbally  or  muscularly  handi¬ 
capped  has  been  devised  by  psychologists  at  Tulane  U. 
Said  to  be  the  only  examination  that  will  determine  re¬ 
liably  the  learning  capacity  of  all  children  except  the  deaf 
and  blind,  it  also  may  be  used  to  measure  intelligence  of 
adults,  it  is  reported. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*‘‘Am  I  Normal?”  Lorenzo  K.  Lisonbee  &  Alexander  Frazier.  Clear¬ 
ing  House,  Oct.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 

Children  Absent  from  School:  A  Report  and  a  Program,  Citizens  ^ 
Committee  on  Children  of  New  York  City.  136  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22. 
116p.  $1.  (A  study  of  the  causes  of  truancy  in  New  York  City.) 


ReUgion 


In  a  brief  to  tbe  Supreme  C  ourt,  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  taken 
the  side  of  Heman  Marion  Sweatt,  a  Negro  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  U.  of  Texas  law  school.  Asking  for 
review  of  the  state  court  decision  which  denied  Sweatt 
admittance,  the  brief  (the  first  ever  submitted  to  the  high 
court  by  the  council)  said:  “Segregation  in  matters  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  means  second-class  citizenship.” 

Aloof  to  reli^on,  universities  are  throwing  their 
weight  against  it.  Earnest  Cadman  Colwell,  president  of  the 
U.  of  Chicago,  declared  at  a  service  closing  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  ceremonies  for  Arthur  Hollis  Edens  as  president  of 
Duke  U.  last  month.  “If  students  do  not  find  religion 
playing  an  important  role  in  formal  courses,  no  amount 
of  formal  allegiance  to  religion  will  convince  them  that 
it  is  important  for  the  educated  man,”  he  said.  He  called 
on  professors  to  recapture  one  of  their  earliest  freedoms: 
the  freedom  to  discuss  religion  seriously  and  intelligently 
Then  he  bade  universities  to  counter-balance  emphasi? 
upon  scientific  analysis  with  emphasis  upon  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  faith.  Dr.  Colwell  noted  one  encour¬ 
aging  trend,  however:  the  current  interest  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  liberal  education,  which  offers  opportunities,  he 
believes,  for  the  adequate  and  effective  treatment  of  mor¬ 
als  and  religion. 

Incidentally,  a  Conference  on  Religion  in  State  Uni¬ 
versities,  held  last  month  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota,  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  sponsored.  Agreeing  that  extra¬ 
curricular  religious  activities  of  students  should  be  ex¬ 
panded,  delegates  disagreed  as  to  how  religion  should  b^^ 
handled  iti  the  academic  curriculum.  Dr.  Samuel  McCre:i 
Cavert,  general  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
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Physical  Education  and  Health 


Project  of  health  elasseH  in  Sewanhaka  high 
school,  Floral  Park,  N.Y.,  is  spreading  health  education 
to  other  students  in  the  school,  David  Star,  director  of 
health  education  at  Sewanhaka,  reports  in  the  October 
Hygeia.  The  students’  most  recent  publication,  “What 
Every  Person  Should  Know  About  Colds,”  gives  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  cold  germs  are  spread,  precautions  that 
should  be  taken,  what  to  do  in  case  a  cold  strikes.  (Class- 
written  booklets  in  the  past  have  concerned  the  care  of  the 
skin,  hair  and  nails,  and  rules  for  behavior  at  school 
social  functions.) 


Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  called  for  courses  in 
which  men  of  “contagious  religious  spirit”  would  present 
objectively  the  basic  concepts  of  religion.  The  Rev.  Edw. 
Duncan,  of  the  Nat.  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  sug¬ 
gested  establishment  of  courses  for  students  “in  the  spe¬ 
cific  doctrines  of  the  faith  of  their  choice.”’  These,  he 
stated,  should  be  taught  by  church  representatives  at 
church  expense,  but  should  be  offere<l  for  college  credit. 


Student  Activities 


The  ninth  seareh  fur  neientifie  talent. 

sponsored  by  Westinghouse,  will  open  November  15, 
when  entry  blanks  will  be  mailed  to  high  schools.  Of  the 
estimated  3,500  students  who  complete  entry  requirements, 
■10  will  be  awarded  scholarships  and  will  receive  a  trip 
to  the  annual  Science  Talent  Institute  in  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A  new  student  group  in  Indiana  is  composed 
of  student  library  assistants  who  are  planning  to  set  up  a 
state  organization  with  the  help  of  the  Indiana  School 
Librarians  Assn.  Last  spring  the  group  held  its  first  con¬ 
ference,  will  continue  organizational  work  this  fall  when 
it  meets  at  the  invitation  of  Indiana  I . 

Buokmohile  service  for  city  schools  has 

been  started  by  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  This  past 
month,  a  five-ton  van,  with  shelves  for  2,600  books,  began 
regular  visits  to  19  elementary  schools  in  the  city. 

By  mapping  their  routes  to  school,  pupils 
in  Louisville  (Ky.)  public  and  parochial  schools  are  help¬ 
ing  to  determine  where  traffic  police  and  school  guards 
should  be  stationed  and  where  traffic  signals  should  be 
placed.  Each  student  has  been  requested  to  submit  a 
drawing  which  will  show  where  he  usually  crosses  inter¬ 
sections  on  his  way  to  and  from  school. 

Oregon’s  high  school  fraternity  han,  insti¬ 
tuted  some  years  ago  by  the  legislature,  is  being  enforced 
by  Portland  and  Salem  school  authorities. 

In  Portland,  the  board  of  education  (spurred  by  a 
Ladies  Home  Journal  article  on  hell-week,  written  by  a 
former  pupil,  and  by  a  recent  initiation  brawl)  has  given 
the  superintendent’s  office  power  to  decide  whether  clubs 
are  in  violation  of  the  state  law,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

In  Salem,  18  high  school  boys  recently  were  suspended 
from  school  for  belonging  to  an  allegedly  illegal  organi¬ 
zation.  But  parents,  who  maintain  that  the  boys  are  not 
members  of  a  secret  society  within  the  meaning  of  the 
state  law,  have  secured  a  temporary  court  injunction 
which  re-admits  them  to  school  pending  trial. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“How  to  Start  a  Bicycle  Club  in  Schools  and  Colleges”  Roland  C. 
Geist.  Recreation,  Oct.  1949.  315  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 

“Adventure  in  Youth  Government"  Marcia  H.  Chatfield.  New  York 
State  Ed.,  Oct.  1949.  152  Washington  Ave.,  Albany  6.  (A  report 
of  Orange  County's  project  for  teaching  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  about  county  government.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  0  \ 

Community  Sports  and  Athletics:  Organization- Administration 
Program,  Nat.  Recreation  Assn.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  67  W.  44th 
St.,  N.Y.  18.  500p.  $4.  (Procedures  for  starting  and  conducting  a 
community  sports  program.) 


Audio"V  isuoM 


t'reation  of  a  >lenlal  Health  fr'ilm  Board 

has  been  announced  by  the  Nat.  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  At  present,  according  to  Dr.  George  Stevenson, 
medical  director  of  the  committee  and  president  of  the 
.\mer.  Psychiatric  Assn.,  requests  out-number  films  avail¬ 
able  on  every  mental  health  subject,  as  film  production  ^ 

has  been  piece-meal  and  haphazard.  The  new  board,  I 

which  will  operate  under  a  $250,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  I 
Public  Health  Service,  will  sponsor  the  production  of  I 
seven  this  fall.  All  will  be  aimed  at  combating  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  superstitions  concerning  mental  health. 

A  film  on  college  leaching  is  to  be  financed 
through  a  Carnegie  grant,  it  was  announced  last  month. 

To  be  directed  by  Dr.  Paul  Klapper,  president  emeritus 
of  Queens  College,  in  collaboration  with  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  the  U.  of  Chicago,  the  film  will  be  produced 
by  Ejjcyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  Dr.  Klapper,  inci¬ 
dentally,  recently  was  named  visiting  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  U.  of  Chicago,  where  he  will  lead  a  seminar 
on  major  problems  of  college  education  for  prospective 
college  teachers. 

A  new  school  FM  slalion  will  begin  broadcasting 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  January  4th,  it  is  reported.  Now 
under  construction,  the  station  will  be  one  of  the  first  low- 
watt  FM  installations  made  by  a  public  school. 

Expenditure  for  audio-visual  education 

in  California  next  year  will  be  $2,000,000,  it  was  reported 
last  month.  It  is  the  most  ever  allotted  to  audio-visual 
education  in  one  state,  it  is  claimed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Role  of  Instructional  Materials  Centers  in  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges,"  Alice  R.  Brooks.  School  Review,  Oct.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
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Chicago  37.  ( A  plan  for  distribution  of  instructional  materials 
through  regional  centers.) 

“Annual  Fall  Review  of  Audio-Visual  Materials."  See  &  Hear, 
Sept.  1949,  812  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  (Evaluations  of  recent¬ 
ly  issued  films  and  filmstrips.) 


V  oeaiional-indusiriul 


In  preparing  HiudeniN  for  work,  schools  have 
a  responsibility  that  often  goes  unfulfilled,  educators 
agreed  at  the  October  Conference  on  Life  Adjustment 
Education.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  School 
Journal,  C.  E.  Nihart,  head  supervisor  of  vocational  and 
practical  arts  for  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  notes 
what  the  industrial  arts  program  is  contributing  to  life 
adjustment  education.  But  he  also  points  out  a  situation 
which  forbodes  future  maladjustment  of  many  youth: 

I  while  approximately  25%  of  the  men  in  Los  Angeles  are 
employed  as  skilled  mechanics,  only  5'^%  of  boys  in 
llth  and  12th  grade  classes  currently  are  enrolled  in  trade 
preparatory  courses. 

In  Beaumont,  Tex.,  incidentally,  the  faculties  of  Lamar 
College  and  of  all  high  schools  in  the  Sabine-Neches  area 
(where  the  world’s  greatest  concentration  of  oil  refineries 
is  said  to  be  located)  met  recently  to  discuss  the  school 
program  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  Pre¬ 
senting  an  inventory  of  the  area,  John  W.  Newton,  a  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  petroleum  companies,  emphasized 
^  that  schools  had  a  responsibility  to  orient  their  students 
toward  crafts  and  technical  trades.  For  every  job  calling 
for  college  training  in  local  industry,  he  said,  there  would 
be  a  dozen  for  craftsmen  and  technicians. 

\  wage  Meale  for  juveniles,  set  by  industry  and 
labor,  was  urged  by  Dr.  Robt.  J.  Havighurst,  professor  of 
education  and  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Human  De¬ 
velopment  at  the  U.  of  Chicago,  when  he  spoke  before  the 
recent  Conference  on  Life  Adjustment  Education.  A  spe¬ 
cific  wage  scale  for  youth,  somewhat  lower  than  that  de- 
^  manded  by  adults,  would  be  of  help  to  young  people  in 
making  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  he  said. 


Adult  Education 


To  spur  interest  in  nominating  methods. 

the  League  of  Women  Voters  recently  released  a  study 
pamphlet  entitled  “What’s  the  U.S.  to  You?”  To  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  League  members  at  a  series  of  11  regional 
conferences  scheduled  for  this  fall,  the  study  material  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  quiz  to  stimulate  investigation 
of  nomination  procedures  which,  according  to  League 
President  Babette  Ranshoff,  are  the  “most  important,  most 
influential  and  most  ignored  area  of  American  politics.” 
Local  chapters  of  the  national  organization  (address:  726 
Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.C.)  will  be  asked  to  en¬ 
courage  use  of  the  pamphlet  by  other  groups  and  in  high 
school  and  college  social  studies  courses. 


A  try-out  of  new  discussion  techniques 

took  place  in  Cleveland  last  month  when  the  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Dept,  of  the  NEIA  held  its  annual  meeting.  Instead 
of  technical  papers,  formal  addresses  or  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  the  meetings  featured  a  wide  variety  of  methods 
through  which  all  members  of  a  large  audience  can  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  the  topic  under  consideration. 
Some  of  the  devices  used:  buzz  sessions,  selective  listen¬ 
ing,  audience  observation  teams.  When  an  “expert”  was 
scheduled  for  a  talk,  a  quick  canvass  of  the  audience  was 
taken  in  advance  so  that  he  would  know  before  going  into 
his  speech  what  his  listeners  wanted  him  to  cover. 

Incidentally,  initial  steps  were  taken  at  the  meeting  to 
bring  about  a  merger  of  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Adult  Education. 

In  planning  adult  programs,  educators  should 
study  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  all  individu¬ 
als  in  the  community,  according  to  the  October  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Ideas,  published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Ways  of  looking  at  an  adult  community,  it  points  out,  are 
by  (1)  educational  level  (2)  age  (3)  age  groups — i.e., 
unmarried,  newly  married,  young  parents,  parents  of  ado¬ 
lescents,  grandparents;  or  homemakers,  productive  work¬ 
ers,  retired  (4)  occupation  (5)  cultural  background — i.e., 
nationality  and  races  (6)  socio-economic  background  (7) 
organized  groups. 


Parent-Teacher 


Through  a  true-false  test  given  parents  and 
teachers,  the  King  County  (Wash.)  school  system  has 
learned  where  to  start  in  clearing  up  misunderstandings 
that  exist  as  to  its  educational  philosophy.  Answered  by 
430  parents  and  teachers  in  PTA  groups,  the  question¬ 
naire  presented  36  statements  representing  various  points 
of  view  on  the  purpose  of  education  and  educational  meth¬ 
ods.  Included  were:  (1)  each  child  is  different  from  every 
other  child  and  each  should  be  treated  individually  (2) 
only  confusion  and  loss  of  discipline  can  grow  out  of  a 
program  which  is  designed  for  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  the  individual  child  (3)  the  primary  duty  of  the  teach¬ 
er  is  to  see  that  each  child  is  busy  solving  problems  sig¬ 
nificant  to  him  (4)  the  course  of  study  should  never  be 
considered  fixed  or  permanent  (5)  social  studies  should 
not  involve  contemporary  social  problems.  While  most 
responses  indicated  a  modem  concept  of  educational 
philosophy,  there  were  dissenters  among  both  parents 
and  teachers.  Parents  of  high  school  children  disagreed 
with  others  most  frequently  on  these  five  statements. 

A  site  for  PTA  headquarters  has  been  selected 
by  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Mrs.  John 
E.  Hayes,  president  of  the  organization,  has  announced. 
Now  occupying  leased  office  quarters,  it  will  construct  a 
$750,000  building  on  a  plot  adjoining  the  offices  of  the 
Amer.  Library  Assn,  at  50  E.  Huron,  Chicago.  Each  of 
some  6,000,000  PTA  members  will  be  asked  to  make  a 
10-ccnt  donation  to  finance  the  project. 
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Buitding  and  Equipment 


''Bettor  Seeing  for  Better  Schools’’  is  being 
discussed  at  a  conference  conducted  this  weekend  (No¬ 
vember  5)  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
by  the  New  England  School  Development  Council.  To 
be  reported  by  a  group  of  students  in  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Education  and  published  by  the  Council, 
the  conference  recommendations  will  be  based  on  talks 
given  by  Dr.  Darell  Boyd  Harmon,  nationally-known 
authority  on  schoolroom  lighting;  Dr.  Domina  Eberle 
Spencer,  who  currently  is  doing  basic  research  in  glass 
block  and  luminous  ceilings  at  Brown  U.;  Prof.  Parry 
Moon  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and 
on  reports  from  New  England  schoolmen  on  local  adapta¬ 
tions  in  lighting,  painting,  school  furniture,  fenestra¬ 
tions,  floors,  chalkboards  and  ceilings. 

A  mechaniNm  for  building  reading  speed. 

called  the  “Reading  Accelerator,”  was  announced  last 
month  by  Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  4.  A  motor-driven  shutter,  it  descends 
over  reading  material  at  a  set  rate  and  requires  the 
reader  to  stay  ahead  of  it,  thereby  increasing  his  eye 
span  and  reading  efficiency.  One  of  its  advantages:  it 
does  not  require  special  preparation  of  reading  material, 
hence  may  be  used  without  removing  pages  from  books. 
The  machine  (which  costs  S65)  is  fitted  with  a  calculator 
which  allows  it  to  be  set  at  a  wide  range  of  word-per- 
minute  rates.  Early  tests  reveal  that  the  mechanism  will 
train  anyone  who  does  not  have  vocabulary  difficulties  or 
psychological  difficulties  to  read  from  100  to  .'500‘y? 
faster,  its  producer  claims. 

.Small  neighborhood  schools  to  house  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  first  three  grades  are  planned  for  each 
new  housing  development  in  Allentown.  Pa.,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  Designed  to  present  a  home-like  appearance, 
each  building  will  consist  of  four  classrooms  (each  with 
its  own  wash-up  facilities),  a  teacher’s  room,  kitchenette, 
boys’  and  girls’  washrooms. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Lighting  and  Heating  Feature  New  Elementary  Schotd"  Dan 
Cappa,  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Oct.  1949.  640  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee 

I,  r«. 

“Use  Color  for  Safety,”  Leroy  McClendon,  Safety  Ed.,  Oct.  1949. 
20  N.  W acker  Dr.,  Chicago  6. 

Miseeliany 


The  meaning  of  ’’statism”  is  foggy  to  most 
American  voters.  The  Amer.  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
(the  Gallup  poll)  found  in  a  recent  survey  that  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  of  10  adults  wouldn’t  venture  a  guess  at 
what  it  meant.  Twenty  per  cent  guessed,  but  guessed 
wrong  (12%  thought  it  referred  to  state’s  rights  or  state 
pride) ;  only  10%  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  by  connect¬ 
ing  the  term  with  Government  control. 


New  Classroom  Material 


''The  Buyer’s  Guide”  ...  is  a  new  200-page  publica¬ 
tion  containing  practical  buying  information  on  40 
universally  needed  commodities  and  services.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Consumer  Education  Study  of  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  it  is  designed 
as  a  teaching-learning  unit  for  high  school  students. 
Until  January,  members  of  the  association  may  ob¬ 
tain  copies  of  the  book  for  $1  each.  After  that,  the 
list  price  $1.80  will  apply  to  all.  (Next  publication 
of  the  Consumer  Education  Study,  incidentally,  will 
be  a  700-page  consumer  education  textbook.) 

First  Films  on  Literature  ...  to  be  released  by 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  are  a  series  of 
five  on  the  lives  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  They  are  priced  at 
176.50  each. 

Nere  "Life  Adjustment  Booklets”  .  .  .  issued  this 
fall  by  Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  4,  are  Growing  Up  Socially  and  Money 
and  You.  The  first,  written  by  Ellis  Weitzman  of 
American  University,  explains  what  social  maturity 
is,  why  it  is  important  and  how  it  can  be  developed. 
The  second,  which  takes  up  the  problem  of  earning 
money,  how  to  save  money,  how  to  spend  it  wisely, 
was  written  by  J.  K.  Lasser  and  Sylvia  F.  Porter.  The 
booklets  are  priced  at  60c  for  single  copies,  but 
quantity  prices  are  offered. 

’’School  Savings  in  the  Social  Studies”  ...  is  a 
booklet  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from 
State  Savings  Bonds  Offices  or  from  the  Education 
Section,  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Division,  Treasury  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.C.  It  contains  two  study  units: 

(1)  “Learning  How  to  Use  Money  Wisely,”  for  grades 
4  to  7  (2)  “Plans  for  Spending  and  Saving,”  for 
grades  7  to  12. 

New  Lists  of  Materials  .  .  .  which  should  be  helpful 
to  social  studies  teachers  are  (1)  Historical  Fiction 
and  Other  Reading  References  for  Classes  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools,  by  Hannah  Logasa,  and 
published  by  McKinley  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia;  f3..50 

(2)  a  revised  edition  of  Reading  Ladders  for  Human 
Relations,  by  Hilda  Taba  and  published  by  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PI.,  Washington  6;  $1.25 
(.3)  Bibliography  of  Textbooks  in  the  Social  Studies, 
by  Alice  W.  Spicseke,  and  published  by  the  Nat. 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.;  75c. 

’’Help  Wanted — Teachers”  ...  an  article  encourag¬ 
ing  students  to  prepare  to  become  teachers,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  reprint  form  from  The  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.C  It  was  written  by  Edwin  H. 
Miner,  former  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  School  Life. 

’’UNESCO  World  Review”  ...  is  the  title  of  a  script 
issued  weekly  by  UNESCO  in  Paris.  It  is  available 
on  request  to  the  Commission  headqu.arters  in  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Teaching  Aids  for  World  Affairs  .  .  .  are  listed 
in  a  bibliography  compiled  by  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy, 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10.  N.  Y.  Cost:  $1. 
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